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ABSTRACT 

This pamphlet was written to assist child care 
employees in conducting a survey of the salaries^ benefits, and 
working conditions of individuals and/or day care centers. The , 
following topics are discussed; reasons for making a survey; limits 
of surveys; personnel, time, and money involved; sample selection and 
informaton collection strategies; insuring responses and guaranteeing 
anonymity; formulating 'questions ; ahd analyzing and utilizing 
results. Appendices indicate aspects of eiiiployment that survey 
questions could address, provide a sainple child care salary and 
working conditions survey and a day care center survey, and include a 
list of 12 steps in performing a survey, (RH) 
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INTRODUCTION 



Inadequate salaries, lack of benefits •and low status characterise the 
majority of jobs in early childhood programs. The turnover rate at most 
centers ranges from 15 to 30 %, a rate which far exceetJs the national 
average of 10^ for workers fn other human services. * Many workers say 
that poor 2 compensation is one of the principal reasons for this high 
turnover* The annual exodus of many well trained and committed workers 
gnaws away at the morale of those left behind* 

In the last few yearst child care employees have begun to speak out 
against this situation and to seek remedies. The first step in several 
communities has been information gathering about existing salaries* benefits, 
and woixing cdnditionsi Groups of concerned child care staff have conducted 
salary surveys in Wisconsin* Massachusetts* Ohio* Michigan, Minnesota* 
California* and Tennessee. While all these groups have found useful data for 
their efforts to upgrade the field, the work of conducting a survey has often 
, been a difficult, time consuming* and frustrating process^ A survey is no 
small undertaking! 

This pamphlet is written to assist others who .want to do a survoy—to help 
you decide if you need to do one. It is fiascd on our experience conducting 
f;cvcral suT^eys, and on interviews ^ith advoc^aUa:; around the country who 
have collected salary data in recent years. 

Wc know that it c;,an be intimidating to undertake a "research" projects 
iTie very word scares many people away and we* too* were apprehensive to 
tackle survey research at first. Our efforts were successful largely because 
wc received so much help from people. There are many resea^-chers who 
will be more than pleased . to put their skills to concrete use* so we 
encourage you to find sur^ports in your community. 

In this pamphlet we have tried to demystify some of ihe termirjology used 
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in survey research. Included are ideas and suggestions regarding: 



pros and cons of -salary surveys; 
time and enei^y involved; 
ways to collect informa1.ion; 

- selecting a survey sample (who to survey); 

- how to make best use of findings; 



- examples of surveys and other resources* 

. WHY DO A SURVEY? 
We alread y know the~paY is terrible» the 
hours are long> and the benefits" aire few 

A salary survey of child care employees will probably reveal few surprises 
to those who design and conduct it. We all know about the problems with 
pa^t working conditions and benefits from our own experience. Other people 
probably do not knowt A salary survey is a valid and effective way to have 
others see what we have experienced. 

The survey can serve clear rationale for /aise> and can open ug 
discussion on wages and other issueSt For example^ Tennessee Head Start 
officials were so appalled at the results of a survey of their employees that 
they soon raised salaries 6t7%. That is a small but good beginning. Figures 
which documeVlt low pay hit home in a direct way* so that the discussion can 
diift from whether there should be a raise or increase in benefits to how 
much improvement is needed. 



Salary and benefit information is also useful in planning budgets for a new 
center, for expanding a program or for "business as usual" next year. 
Centers and child care resource and referral agencies receive regular 
requests about appropriate salary and benefit packages* Although the current 
pay levels arc indefensibly low* tbe^e data can be the basis for making 
estimates about what staff should be paid. When Church Related Nursery 
Schools in Southern California were surveyedt the salaries were so low that 
those conducting the survey decided not to publicise the results. Rathert 
they used their findings to develop a recommended cotbpensation package 
toward which, the schools might strive. ,^ They used the survey data as a 
^ ; foi* setting realistic goals that wouldn't bankrupt the programs* 



A' survey can help raise ihe consciousness of many persons, includ ir>g early 
c hildhood staff themselves. Because staff spend most of their worklife in 
contact with children, they may not know that low pmy is a problem Ihey 
share with many other workerst One feature of bumout is the sense that no 
solutions exist, or that finding them is beyond the ability of the affected 
individuals. Through direct participation in a salary survey, staff g^^in a 
sense of their shared problems, and can begin to talk about solutions. Data 
on compensation and working conditions can also help workers develop 
i-easonable requests from their center boards or ownerst For example, lower 
compensated employees can request the average salary in their community? 
^nd work<^rs without grievance procedures and breaks can make these issues 
prioritiesi , 

Surveys pjovide hard facts which help to enlist support irom parents and 
the community^ Public decision makers or parents usually don*t have a clear 
notion of what constitutes a child care budget t With salary data, publi6 
agencies can see how difficult it is to reduce budgets while maintaining 
staff'child ratios. Parents can better understand the need for modest fee 
increases or fundraisei^,. These* hard facts can also serve as the basi^ for 
effective arguments about the need to increase public child care monies and 
to investigate comparable worth. 



THIC LIMITS OF SURVEYS 



A survey won't guarantee higher salaricst The data may generate interest 
and ideas for improving workers^ situations, but it won't automatically lead to 
improvement. A survey that is too ambitious may just leave some workers 
burned out and buried in papers and numbers that have little meaning To 
others in the community. To maximize the effect of surv(;y findings, you 
must be prepared to commit time and energy not only to designing an 
efficient questionnaire, but also to publicizing your .results. 

Survey results may be used to justify low pay and no change. Given your 
n.'sults, some employers may argue that their salaries arc sufficient because 
they pay the *^going rate." Data must be accompahicd by explanations of 
how child care is undervalued* as arc other types of female Uominaled jobs 
jn this society! After all, survey data only tells what is, not what should 
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WHO SHOULD DO SURVEY? 



V 



Government agencies* professional ot^anizations» atid private employers • 
routinely * collect salary and benefit data for many occupations* 
Unfortunately, where such data exist for early childhood stafft they tend to 
be lumped within other occupations* Surveys conducted by early childhood ^ 
or^iinizations or social service departments have tended to^over only small, 
areas and groups — so there are many bits and pieces^ gjips and overlaps* It 
is' difficult to make a meaningful picture' out of all this* 

More Oseful surveys have been collected by child care wort^ers themselves\' 
working alone or in conjunction with a resource and referral agency or 
university research project* However, surveys require time^ money ^ and 
specialized skills — resources that child care professionals may find hard to 
come byt' 

If you or your group can find the time and money, this pamphlet will 
provide some of the skillst Here are some ideas to help y<ju find the 
necessary time^ money and human energy: 

Use your iocal early childhood organization's newsletter or conference 
to distribute the survey; " ^ . ^ 

- Apply for a grant from a group Jhat shares your concenis ( AEYC^ 
Business and Professional Women, etct); 

A child care resource and referral agency may be able to contribute 
staff and telephone time, bulk mail permits^ lists of programs to 
contact* and publicity* as well as ideas on how to design aiid conduct 
the survey; 



Form a coalition of early childhood , advocates (center staff* resource 
and referral staffs early childhood instructors^ etc) to do a community 
survey as a joint project. You wilt ge,t plenty of volunteers this way 
antt-^ill be more likely to colle'ct data of use to the wholQ early 
childlwod community; 

Community and gov<rmment agencies (resource and referral* social 
service departments) ma/ already collect some of the information you 
need* or might be willing to incorporate your questions into their 
routine record keeping, '(Ihis happened in Minnesota. State officials 
added salary questions to thfeir yearly enrollment survey of licensed 
centers throughout the state.); 
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A univgrexty* department in child development^ cducationt city planning* 
cr socnjwwork might be interested in supporting the survey as part of a 
researcn project or studeht intemshipt 

In other words* there is help oat there! By seeking it you can have a 
positive impact on the communityt You may raise the awareness of agency 
statft and university students and faculty. You may change" the procedures 
of a community or government agency to make them more responsive to the 
needs of child care staff and programs. The wonder of having regular salary 
data is that you can measure improvements "from ye^r to year. 



* now MUCH TIME, HOW MUCH MONEY? ' 



The first step in planning any project is estimating the time and money 
required. Be realistic * it*s better to ^attempt conservative project than to 
end up with an ambitious, but unfinished one.^ When the CCEP undertook its 
first in^epth salary survey several years ago, we had a completely 
unrealistic schedule in mindt We expected that a few people working three 
to four houi-s a week could finish in nine ^onths or so* The actual project 
took three years* with some of us logging more hours than we could count* 
Wc didn't anticipate the problems that would slow us down and cost us 
more^-increascs in postage and paper costs, "a broken mimeo machine, a flu 
epidemic among the workers. 

A good rule of thumb, for survey projects: WHATEVER TIME YOU BUDGET 
FOR THE JOB, MULTIPLY IT BY tWO— OR THR'EE! Wc don*t want to scare 
you— ^just prepare you* Make a time budget* The following are some time 
and f inane ia I est 1 ma ies based on our experienc e and those of others who 
have completed surveys. Your actual time and costs will vary depending on 
hov, large a group you survey, the method you vise and how much donated or 
low cost help you can arrange* (For example* a work-study student can help 
a gt^nt deal with tabulating data.) The estimates hera ' are for 
approximately 100 mailed or written surveys similar in length to the one in 
Appendix collecting data .by phone^or in person would lake a lot longer* 
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TASK 



NUMBER OF HOURS 



Developing Survey Form'* 
(includes pre-testingt 
typing and cover letter) 



Collecting Data: 
Choosing the sample 
distributing the survey 
Foilowing-Up 

Analyzing Data 



Wnting and Publicizing 
Results 



40-100 hours 

(depends if you start from 

scratch or use a modified 

existing form) 



5 " lOTiours 

3 ^ 5^ hours ' 
> - 10 hours 

40 - m hours 

(depends of length; number of 
open-ended questions) * 

5-20 hours 

(or more, if you become involved 
in community meetings* etc.) 



Nowt make a financial budget. (The estimates below do not include labor 
costs. Minnesota officials estimate their exp' n?es including labor to be 
about $1500 a ytan) , v ^ ' 



TASK 



COSTS 



Printing or Copying 
Survey 

Mailing Survey 
Analyzing Data 
Publicizing IJlesults 



$12 - 20 



$20-40 



$150 - 200 for keypunching, 
computer time 
$10 - 30 
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VflfOWILL BE' SURVEYED? - n 

^ ' ■ V ^ ' A 

- This question is more complex, and more importantj than i£ may seem at 
fii^t glanc*^. The population,' in research terms* is all the people the 
research findings aiy believed to i^present. ^ The way in which the survey 
population, is defined will determine "what kinds' of questions can oe asked^ 
"and in what circumstances the answers will apply. Examples of som^ survey 



- All Head Start staff 'in Keokuk; Iowa— full time^ part time*; coqKs^ 
teachers^ and bus drivers? or * - ■ * . 

All classroom staff in Title, XX funded -centers in Ff>dei^l Kegion X; or " 

All teacher^j directors* aides^ and assistants " m publically funded^* 
programs in Sacramento County^ California, * - 

^ As yau define^He papulation, you are identiiyidg Xhe indivi^Juals who arp 
most likely to give you the information you need. Will you ask one person 
in each program {i.e, the director}, to report personnel policies arrf pay 
scales* or will yo^u ask the workers "themselves? It may be v^ry .efficient to 
get salary data from directors^ but if^ou survey individual woti:ers» you can 
ask a* broader i'&nge,of questions. For instance^ in addition to finding, out 
about pay and working conditions* you can "ask for workers' perceptions of 
their jobs. You can also investigate questions about work(*rs' training for the 
jobf reasons for choosing the job^ ^nd so forth. 

It may be difficult to contact individual workei^ as center directors will, 
vary in terms of their willingness to facilitate t^mployee participation in the 
survey. (Jn Minnesota^ the Child Care Workers' Alliance conducted a survey 
of individual workens by looking U^> recent listings of TB skin tests oa record 
al the local health department)* However^ contact with workers has the 
added benefit of helpin;; to raise awareness about. pay issues. Information on 
workers' qualifications^ /commitment to the workt and satisf^iction (or 
dissatisfaction) may be useful in arguing for be^^er pay and working 
conditions. In the AppenfJlXj we have included an example of a survey to be 
liS' d with individual staff that can be easily adapted for use with center 
directors,' , * 

: ^ ^ 

Many good salary surveys involve small* self coritained groups, " When is 
impractical to contact every person in a population* a ^ sample must be* 
defined. In sampling* a .fraction of individuals are contacted and the results 
are interpreted as representative of all of them. For example* the survey 
might be sent to half the staff at publically* funded centers in a city* or to 
j^M staff in one third of all Head start programs in a region. The sample 
i/^ust be selected with care so ^ that you can have confidence that your results 
present all of the workers with whom you are concerned, ' 



If at all possible, you should try to consull with someone who has a 
background in research methods and statistics when you plan your sample. 
Even with this help* it is important for you to understand how sampling 
relates to the special characteristics of. child care work. Individuals can be 
sampled at random ^'rom a population* or according to some pattern. If the ^ 
s*jn,'ey !G io incluvC different piu^icttti lyptib (such as Montesson't church 
relatedt and parent cd-ops)t then the sample would be structured (or 
"stratified^) to include some of each type. Individuals should still be sampled 
randomly from within these programs. Random sampling means that each 
center or person has an equally good chance of being selected and therefore 
th^ sample reflects the same distribution you would find in the laifeer 
populatiorv Despitei the label "random^', there is a method to this type of 
sampling,^ Check with a consultant or a statistics text for, how to do it. 

You will know better than any consultant the kinds pf sampling erroj's that 
carip occur. For example* a survey sent ^it from a professional organisation 
like AEYC may contact a larger proportion of highly educated staff* and may 
not be representative of^ the population with which you arc concerned- In 
Califomiat survey resul ts sometimes shiow unrealistic ally high pay levels 
because they include a disproportionate number of public school Children's 
Center teo.chers ^whose earnings are close to those of elementary school 
teachers, A survey distribiJ^tBd' during staff meetings might miss the 
■part-time and substitute staff who have very Ipw pay and no benefits. Think 
in advance about the things that might make your sauiple misrepresent .the 
population you are studying. If you expect that the sample will be skewed, 
include questions (such as on education and program type) so that you can 
explain these problems in your survey^, report. 

Sample,, size is also an extremely important issue. Try for the lai^gest 
number of surveys you cm handle effectively. Try to reach a lai^ge 
proportion of the total population. At^ mini mum > your sample should be 10% 
^SX ill£ population you have defined, A larger fraction will give ,you more 
confidence that the saJ?iple provides a real picture of your population. 



DIFFE^itENT WAYS TQ COLLECT INFORMATION 

Information about salary^ ben^^fits and working conditions can be gathered by 
phone or in-person interviews, or through a written questionnaire. 
{Questionnaires can be mailed or distributed at a confei*ehce or other 
O lering,) . Each method has pros and cons^ and deciding which to use will 
E[^C^"^1 on your resources, enei^gies and needs^ 
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Phone and In person Interview s 

Pros; ^ * 



- People who are contacted are more likely to respond due to the 
personal touchy The interviewer records information and can ask for 
clarification^ therefore there is less opportunity for misunderstanding! 
Lots of detail and feedback that is lost in written questionnaires can be 
communicated verbally^ 

Cons; 

- This involves many hours to arrange and conduct interviews. Travel 
and/or toll calls may create lai^ge expenses. Much of the work has to 
take place when interviewees are off work (mainly evenings). 

CCEP conducted telephone interviews with 95 cliild care staff in our 
1978^1979 study. Jnitially we contacted each center in our sample by letter 
explaining our intent. We then called each center^ to ,^et up a visit during a 
staff meeting, enablyig individual staff to participate in the survey. At the 
meeting* we arranged individual interview times and/or got pAione numbers 
< for future contact. Only thea did we get to Jjie actual interviews* most of 
which were forty five minutes long. Even when appointments were set^ we 
often had to reschedule ^ue to an unforeseen problem; a cranky child, a 
scheduling oversight, a bad day* etc. Bi;t we got great information this 
way. People enjoyed the int<^rviews and the opportunity to talk in depth 
about their work. Keep in mind that we had 15 volunteers to woric ^on Uiis 
project— all of whom worked 20 to 40 hours each in addition to several hours 
of training. 

W in t ten Surveys 

Pros: 

Minimal lime in collecting data. 
Cons: 

- ITie expense due to mailing costs. (ITiis can be reduced if the survey 
is piggybacked onto another mailing such as a newsletter. However* be 
sure to call attention to the enclosed surveys or they may be 
overlooked). A low return rate is typical. If people don't understand 
questions* there is no vehicle for clarification. 
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- Occasionally^ written surveys can be handed out in person. Here you 
have ^the same advantages as with mailed surveys* but without the 
postage cost. You might also be able lo clarify any problems or 
questions* But remember: a class or conference arttracts certain people* 
so your results may^not apply broadlyt 

Whatever method you use for a survey* you will still have to make 
decisions about whom you will survey* Are you looking for responses from 
individual child care workers or do you want more general information about 
centers? Some of the basic niethods for choosing who to survey are 
described below. 



INSURING RESPONSE 

tttWill everyone respond to the survey? 

One of the most serious things that will affect your survey is the response 
rate. Not everyone you contact will participate. How do you cope with 
this? First* expect that the return will be less than you want. A return of 
65 to 70% on a written survey with lots of follow-up would be considered 
exceptional. With mail surveys* 30% would be a good response* Start with 
a lai^ge sample to allow for the good number who will not respond. Tlien* 
take a good look at the returned surveys to see if there is any pattern 
a mong those who did respond . (You should desc ribe any apparent pa tt em 
when you report your findings). 

You can dc a number of things to help get a higher response rate: 

Be persistent and patientt Expect that people will need reminders. Call 
the center and ask if the s^trveys have been mailed backi ask the director to 
remind the staff about the survey. Invite yourself to a staff meeting to do 
the reminding. If someone breaks an appointment for a phone interviewt 
make another one. After two or three reminders however* it is unlikely that 
people will still respond. Know when to call it quits! 

cleart If the survey is confusing or looks like it will take a long time 
to fill outt people will set it aside and foi^get it. Make sure your 
instructions are easy to understand. Give a draft of the survey to a good 
critic to review. Test the survey on a group that you don't need for your 
sample. Define any special terms (is "preschool" any program for children 
under fivet or just a half day school?)* and avoid unfamiliar terms. In one 
surveyt many respondents identified their county as "USA" because they read 
■() question as "country," The words "city" or "state" would have , been more 
]^PJ(];ningful to the respondents* and probably just as useful. 
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Be simpie. Avoid longt tangled explanations or intricate questions^ Use 
close ended questions whenever possible^ as they can be checked off quickly 
and easily^ Lots of blank lines will scare people away. 

Be concise. A four page document will turn people off. Limit your 
questions. Ask yourself about each one* "Why am I asking this? What will I 
do with this information?" After you write the first draft* try cutting it in 
half. Remember a longer survey means more work for you* too. 

Be relevant. Respondents will reject questions that seem meaningless. 
Their time is valuable* so ask questions that people will want to learn the 
answer^ to. 

Be creative. An attractive survey will boost your return rate. Unless you 
are good at typing and layout^ get help from someone who has these skills. 
A typeset survey is even nicer. Aim for something that doesnH look like a 
test. Pay attention to length in lay out— a survey that is run on two sides 
of a page will appear less intimidating than the same length survey on 
several separate pages. 

Be appreciative. It takes time and enei^gy to fill out a survey. Let 
people know you appreciate their efforts* in a concrete way. For instance* 
put them on a mailing list for information or state your thanks in a letter 
or newsletter. Be sure to send every respondent a brief statement of the 
survey results. 

Be sensitive when introduc ing the survey . Design a respectful* interesting 
co^^er letter. A cover letter is the first contact respondents have with the 
survey. - Be sure /our objectives are clearly stated and let people know why 
their cooperation is important. Be brief* but personal. , Let readers know 
that you v' \ share the results with them. If you can afford it* include a 
self addressed stamped envelope for respondents to return the survey. 



ANONYMITY: WHY IT IS IMPORTANT 



People are more likely to respond honestly if they feet there is no risk to 
them. Comments about staff relationships* supervisory support* or Job 
satisfaction could hurt co\vorkers or the respondent's job evaluation. 
Directors and staff may ^sp uncomfortable about information that would make 
their program look bad. 

There arc two basic steps to asstiring anonymity^an identification system. 
; *^spoiidcnts* and ^^n assurance of ''informed consent.** 
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ID SYSTEM ; Dccjide in advance whether you will need lo follow up on 
those surveyedt If you plan to repeat the survey in a few years* or follow 
up on respondents who haven't completed the survey^ then assign a code 
number to be printed on the survey before it is sent outt Make a list of 
respondents* names and their codest Put this list m 2. secure, con fidenttal 
place away from the surveyst This list should be seen by as few people as 
Dossiblet The code may include a location— a particular center, city or 
state* For example, 501" might be respondent Number 501, Center B, 
Often, you can decide in advance that all code numbers in a certain range 
will be assigned to one location. If 500 to 550 were assigned to Center B, 
then just the number "501" would tell you that respondent 501 was from that 
center. A code may also include information about funding source or length 
of program day. For example, a S in the code may indicate that the 
program receives public subsidy; an F or H may indicate full or half day 
programs. The, advantage of including information in codes is that 
respondents will be asked fewer questions. Be sure you store a record of all 
codes with your list. 

If no foHowup is planned* the ID code can be assigned to each survey 
when it is retumcdt 

INFORMED CONSENT; Pref^>are ^ statement assuring anonymity which will 
be read by the respondent before completing the survey. For example: 

Your responses will remain confidential. Neither your center or you 
personally will be named in any reports. 

f^jt is a good idea to include a reminder toward the end of the survey, or 
befoi'e very sensitive questions, that the results are anonymous. If the 
survey results will be used as part of a research project, you should add a 
comment to be signed by each respondent that they understand the purpose 
of the survey and agree to participate. Make it clear to respondents that 
nobody who looks at the data will be able to conclude that "Chunky Child 
Care pays only $3.50 an hour" or that ^'Joan at Pixie Playcenter hates her 
supervisor." If individual workers are surveyed, it is very important to 
design a process for returning the surveys that won't violate their 
anonym it yt For example;, if workers are just asked to hand completed 
surveys to directors they may be careful to censor negative comments. If 
possible include a stamped envelope for each respouutr.i or arrange to have 
someone from your group pick up the surveys from the centers. 

Remember that despite all your cautions, not evcryjone will respondt And 
even those who do may choose to omit answers to certain questions. 



WHAT QUESTIONS TO ASK 



Content; 



B'^fore determining which questions to ask* make a list of the kind of 
information you hope to gaint This Ust can be used as you write questions 
to assure that you are covering all th^ important pointst For example* do 
you want to know differences in the earnings between different types of 
stafft or between different types of programs? Do you want just an overall 
wage average for one geographic area? If you plan to make comparisons* 
the survey must incJude ways to divide the respondents into categoriest The 
list of information you want will also help you identify repetitive or tjseless 
questions. 

There is no list of questions that must be askedt but most surveys include 
questions that address the following issuest 

" Description of the ► pay* benefits* length of employment* and other 
aspects of child care work. 

- Comparison of diffeient categories of workers (by job title, education, 
seXt ethnicity, or other characteristics) or different types of child care 
programs. Appendices A and B list questions that have been used in 
other surveys. 

Beyond these basic questions are others that might meet specific needs for 
your survey. For examplet a survey might investigate the relationship 
between working conditions of staff and indicators that children and parents 
are happy with the program* More specific information on needed benefits, 
such as maternity leave* and paid child care for employees* might help a 
director more effectively meet staff needs* Other information on job 
turnover, educational background* and career ladders, might heJp a local 
coJlcge plan more realistic staff training and career counselingt No one 
survey can answer all quest ionst When CCEP did its first survey^ we did 
include ever^^ question we could imagine. It. really increased the time it 
took to make the information available to the communityt Keep in mind the 
original reason you began the surveyt Remember a completed* limited survey 
is much more a*;eful than an unfinished one of any length! 



Format* 



The key to a good survey is well written, clear queslions. Writing questions 
is not as easy as It may seem! Remember that a s rvey gives you just one 
chance to ask each question^ and each question must contain only one 
rnncGpt. Confusing questions can result in serious erfors that are impossible 



detect or correctt * 
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Avoid doublebarreled questions. These are questions that essentially ask 
two things under the guise of one question^ For example: 



"child cani work is challenging and tiring,'\Yes or No) 



The answer to such a question would be unclear. Also avoid questions that 
are negative. Try to state queries in a positive voice. For example: 

"Child care workers don't need specialized training," is 
less clear and positive than^ "Child care workers need 
specialized training," 

Open-ended questions are ones that let the respondents define' how the 
answer will be statedt For example: 

"What is the greatest source of tension in your 



Open-ended questions don't limit answers to some pre-set idea of what 
respondents will say. These types of questions are especially useful to 
explore topics ^bout which very little is known- However, the ans;vers to 
such questions can be difficult to categorize and summarize and there can be 
errors. Often they result in a huge amount of information that may be 
impossible to redUte to a set of numbers. Respondents can be turned off by 
the task of having to fill in a long list of blanks. It seems easier to just 
check off answers? especially if there is some place available on the form 
for additional comments. 

Closed questions present the respondent with a set of alternative answers 
from which to choose. For example^ 

Please indicate how may hours you viork each day: (M or 
less Obetween 4 and 6 Obetween 6 and 8 ()8+ 

Note that there are no overlaps or gaps between the possible answers; if the 
choices had been "less that 4"* "5-6'^ "7-8", *'more than 8"* a person working 
4 1/2 hours per day would be unable to answer. Besides avoiding these 
mutually exclusive responses, be sure you include a comprehensive list so 
that people can find a response that fits their situation. Always include an 
*^other" response so that people can respond if the list fails to include an 
applicable option. 

It is possible to have closed questions that allow "^ore than one answer, 
a typical one is: 

^ Please check which benefits you receive from your 
IP" employer. Check all that applyt ()sick leave ()health insurance 
Omatemity leave Opther 



job? " 



a 

.X 
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In essence^ each of these alternatives represents a separate questioVi (do you 
have sick leave? do you have health insii.ance?)^ and it may be difficult to 
reduce all the responses to one number^ Multiple answer questions are more 
difficult to ar^lyze* especially on some computer programs^ 

ITiere is a trade off between opeiv ended and closed questions^ Open 
ended ones are more difficult to code and analyze^ and can allow more 
errors. However* they usually result in a richer and more exact picture of 
the respondent . Closed <j^uestions can be quickly answered and coded . 
However^ they often resulf in some loss of information. Both open-ended 
and closed questions can be used in the same survey^ depending on the type 
of information you are seeking. 



Problem Areas: 



It should be clear that surveys of this type deal with very sensitive 
issues. Money is a private matter and most people are uncomfortable when 
asked about their income. Staff may be embarrassed about their low 
salarie^t and directors will ivorry that a survey means more budget hassles 
for them. Both workers and administrators may feel their motives and the 
quality of their work are being questioned. These potential problems make 
careful planning and introduction of the survey particularly important. 

Another big problem is the lack of consistent terms to describe child care 
work. Give much care and attention to the terms you use in your 
questions. If there is "any doubts include a short definition or example to 
help respondents understand what you mean* Confusing terminology is 
especially difficult with closed questions^ because there is no way to check 
how respondents inteiprcted the questions. Here are some potential problem 
terms: 



- Program T ype: Is nursery school the same as preschool? Ai;e such 
programs always halfway? Is Head Start a public program or private 
non-profit? A program's philosophy (e.g. Montessori^ traditiondl)^ its 
Jcgal ot^anixation (nonprofit^ public^ proprietary)* its funding source^ and 
its structure and hours of operation are all separate variables. Begin 
by listing all the posssible programs your survey population will 
include. ITicn write questions so that they will identify all possible 
combinations of program variables and categories. If an ID code is 
assigned to each survey * it is possible to determine program type 
without asking each respondent; you can decide in advance how the 
different centers you survey will be categorized. If you do have 
Q respondents identify their program type* ask them to specify their 
\\Q funding source ^ sponsorship^ structure and hours of operation. 



Job Title: Teacher, aide, directorf assistant, caregivert...all these terms 
can refer to the same job, or to very different ones* Labels do not 
tell you about responsibilities^ Think carefully about the way these 
terms are used for your survey populal4ion^ For example, head teachers 
in California public school children's centers are basically supervisory 
personnel with high salaries. However, when the State Dept* of 
Education surveyed pubUcally funaed centers, they included head 
teachers earnings in their average far teachers in these cente^f. 
Consequently? the average wage looked very high (about $9 an hour) 
when most teaching staff actually earned closer to $5. Because many of 
the children's center staff are represented by a union, this survey was 
also used to conclude that unionizing was responsible for high child care 

COStSt 




If there is much chance of confusion, ask respondents to describe their 
job duties as a way to double check the title they select. It*s also a 
good iclea to cross check their title with the type of program they 
work in. There is usually some consistency within types of programs, 
and much difference between programs. 

Pay Rate; Because child^care programs vary so mucTi in their schedules 
and hours of opemtion, it is difficult to compare weekly or monthly 
salary schedules. The most accurate approach is to ask for each 
respondent's hourly wage. Those earning a weekly or monthly salary 
must divide their total earnings by the number of hours worked during 
that time period. (Some respondents will make errors here as they do 
the mental arithmetic to figure their pay per hour*) Be sure to ask for 
their gross wage , not ''take home" pay. "Take home" varies due to 
number of dependents, benefits etc* You may still want to ask the 
number of hours people worked in order to get a sense of your 
population^ but it is difficult to include this information with salary 
calculations. 

For some rc^^^on, people are often^retuctant to state their exact pay 
rate. Most surveys ask for pay rate as a closed question? where 
respondents check off the range closest to their actual pay. Because 
these are intervals, they are less useful that an exact figure for some 
statistical analyses. One solution is to ask the question two ways; first 
ask thQ respondent to check the appropriate pay rangei and then ask 
them to write, in their actual pay level. Bc^ sure to code both 
answerst The actual question would look like this; 

PleastJ indicate your hourly wage before deductions; 

Oless than $3,50 ()$3t50 - 4.00 0$4t01 - $4.50 OOther 

How much is your hourly pay before deductions? 

20 ' . 
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In order to get an accurate pictore of pay^ surveys usually include 
questions about unpaid overtime hours worked* fringe benefits^ and 
policies such as sick leave that strongly affect the relationship between 
hours worked and" dollars earned. It may be interesting to ask if people 
need to work a certain number of hours a day or a certain length of 
time in the center to qualify for the fringe benefits. 

When surveying^ centers^ it is useful to a^ for the starting wage if the 
job were to become vacant today. Otherwise you may be comparing 
wortcers who are new to the job with those who have been there for 
many years. Fuiiher* in calculating average wages for centers* it is 
important to base your figures on the number of teachers rather than 
on the number of centers. Otherwise a small center that paid high 
salaries would be"" weighted equally with a lai^ge one that paid little. 

Because most people think in terms of yeariy earnings* you may want 
to report the results with a chart giving yearly equivalents for different 
hourly earnings. (See Appendix B) 

- Turnover/Job Tenure; If tiie survey is sent to center directors* this 

question is phrased in terms of the number of employees who have left 

for reasons other than layoffs due to low enrollment (say* in the last 
12 months) as a fraction of the total number of center staff* If the 

survey is sent to individual sta f f ^ tiien several other questions are 

helpful; length of employment in their current job* number of jobs held 

since they entered the workforce^ and length of time "in the 

profession t^* f 

~ Education and Training i What centers require in terms of education and 
training may be quite different from workers' actual background. ^In 
many places* child care staff have considerably more education than the 
minimum required by licensing. When publicizing your results cleariy 
distinguish between required credentials and actual qualifications of 
those surveyed. Salary data has more impact when it is linked to the 
high educational levels of child care staff. 



Final Review 

After the questions have been drafted* allow ample time to review them. 
If statistical consultants will be involved* be sure they see all the questions 
before tiie survey goes out t Ask other people to review the surveyj you may 
even want to role play the questions. Finally ^ "pilot" the survey with a 
O mall group of individuals who are very similar to the ones i" your sample* 

E^C 
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(Be sure to exclude them from the actual survey sample), Give them a 
draft of the survey? and ask them to fill it out without added explanations 
or help^ (Ask; them to keep track pf the time it took them to do this)^ At 
the end of the survey draft, add a few question^ asking for feedback about 
the length of the survey? any confusing questions? and other problems they 
see^ Take a few moments? if possible? to disciEss. the survey with each 
individual. Their criticism may not always be useful because they may not 
fully understand the purposes you have for the survey . However? their 
insights will help you spot potentially* disastrous errors* 

" ANALYZING THE RESULTS ' < 

,..or* maltmg sense out of all these papers? 

Your data Is in hand. Having reached this pointy you are wondering if you 
are ever going to be "able to compile and summarize this information so that 
it can be used. Many people get discouraged and overwhelmed ^-at this 
stage. Although there is a U>t of work to do, much of It is straightforward. 
Most importantly* when you are done* you have got the information you 
sought so many months ago 

What's first? Presumably before you ever collected the data you decided 
if you would be using a computer or human power to tabulate the results. 
This dec ision should be m ade early on so tha t your survey form c an be 
designed to easily enter data into a computer. Computers save time in 
tabulating frequencies and cross tabulating data for different sub groups in 
your sample. But they also require enei^gy* ^ills and money* and the number 
of hassles encountered when using a computer can outweigh its other time 
saving features. Use of a computer will be much easier if you have planned 
for it when you design the survey form. 

* Your access to a computer* and the availability of someone with computer 
skills may be the basis of your decision about how you will tabulate your 
data. The surveys discussed in thts booklet are straightforward enough so 
that most social science graduate students could help you with the project. 
But if there are none lurking around your life? don't be ^discouraged. As long 
as someone in your group can calculate percentages and averages? you can 
make your data meaningful to others. 

If you do decide to use a computer* your first chore will be to code the 
surveys so th^t the information can be easily read Into the computer. After 
the data is computer ready* then a program will have to be written .or found 
that will direct the computer to report the information that you want. 
O e are a lot of computer buffs out there who can help you with this 
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If you decide to count and summarise the data by hand^ there is no one 
special way to begin* At CCEP we have used both the computer and manual 
tabulation method, (The survey included in the Appendix is ready to be 
entered into a computer, but it can also be tabulated by hand*) When hana 
tabulating, we have appreciated small samples and short survey forms. What 
we usually do first is make a lar^e tally sheet (sometimes using grapAi paper 
almost twice legal size)* Across the top we list all the different questions 
and down the side we list all the ID numbers* Then we fill in the number 
codes. Whenever possible we try to group ID numbers in some logical 
order. For example, all the aides in private non-profit centers might be 
listed consecutively. After we complete the tally sheets we then do 
summary sheets on which we record all our findings about a specific issue* 
See examples below: 



T/*LY SHEET 



hP. hourly wage/ health coverage/ sick leave/ paid holidays/ etc, 

01 $4 no , y^® y^s 

02 $3t50 no no no 

03 $5 yes no yes 



sick leave 
paid break 



SUMMARY SHEET 



Category 



Head Teacher 



Teacher 



Aides 



When tabulating results* the process for open-ended and closed-ended^ 
questions varies. With closed questions* the range of answers have already 
been predetermined and tested. Simple tabulation of categories is all that is 
»-'^quired. However* responses*' to open-ended questions must be categorized 
prst before they can be tabulated* following these steps: 



It Make a list of aJl responses on a summary sheet. 



2. Develop a manageable number of headings* (eg. 8-12) under which all the 
responses fail. 

3. After you have developed categories, try coding 10-15 of the answers to 
see if there are any ambiguities or confusing termst Review headings to 
make sure they don't overlap; combine headings that do. ^ 

4. Categorize each response within a heading. 

5. Place responses under an "other" category if they do not fall in with any 
others. 

6. Develop a ' table summarizing the responses and giving the aumber of 
responses and percentages within each heading as you would for any other 

. question. - ^ 

Once you have tallied JLhe information* you will have to decide what 
statistics you will use in on:ler to make your^ findings clear to otherst The 
kinds of statistics you use will depend on tlje kind of questions you have 
asked. That's why it*s important to ask a statistics consultant to look .at 
your survey before you begin. Raw frequencies (the number of people who 
responded a given way on any question), don't really make sense in and of 
themselves. For example, 75 workers receiving health coverage would mean 
entirely different things in a sample of 80 or one of 800. Here are some 
statistics you might want to use: 

- percentage: divide the number of respondents to a particular question 
by the total number of respondents. For example* if 50 out of 150 
persons receive health benefits, then 33 % are covered* Percentages 
are easy for most people to understand and allow for comparisons 
between groups of different size. 

average: add all the responses to a given question and divide by the 
total number of respondents. This will let you know what most people 
receive, but the figure can be thrown off easily if there are some very 
high or low scores* Fbr example, the average salary in ,a community 
can look higher than it is if there are a couple schools added in that 
pay much higher. 

- range: list the highest and lowest responses to a question. For 
example, you may say, "aides in private programs may earn anywhere 
from $3.35 to $5.80 an hour*" Iniformation reported this way provides a 

^ good overview of the situation. 
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Again* if you need more clarification on these points* ask someone or ^ 
check out an introductory statistics text. Beyond these methods of reporting 
data» you may also want to find out if the differences you observed between 
subgroups in your sample reflect a meaningful pattern (are "significant") or 
are due to chance. "For instance, are the differences in turnover between 
private and public programs in your survey just coincidence or do they 
reflect some real differences common to all public and private programs? 
These questions of significance require more sopAiisticated ' statistical 
methods. 

Although we have been focusing on numerical reporting of data* remember 
that descriptive or qualitative information is abo very important. If people 
wrote comments on your survey or if you used_^some open-ended questions* 
these responses cannot only bo used in your report, but also can add a 
human element that is sometimes lost in page after page of numbers. 

One last comment on data analysis: you will probably notice that some 
* people won't answer every question* TKat just happens with surveys* ^t is 
important for you to keep track of the number of resondenls to a particular 
question, for i^ they are too few, then your findings may not be reliable for 
that particular question. When reporting any question* it is a good idea to 
let people know how many -of the total sample responded* 

MAKING THE BEST USE OF YOUR FINDING S 

\ 

How you publicize your results is the most important aspect of conducting 
a survey. Having all the data in the world is useless unless it reaches 
people* Unfortunatelyt many groups or individuals who conduct surveys run 
out of steam at this point in the process* Often, they may write one short 
report which is poorly distributed* So in making your planst be sure that 
some of your group save energy for this very important aspect of salary* 
benefits and working conditions surveys. 

When you get ready to publicize the results* you must think about your 
^ target audience(s) and what typ? of report will be beneficial to them. Most 
people start with a report for their local early childhood community* 
Consider writing a short* simple* and attractive article for your local 
resource and referal and/or AEYC or other early childhood oi^ganizaii^n 
newsletter. Consider turning the article into a one page (two sided) f^<;t 
sheet that can be easily distributed to child care people who might not 
receive the newsletter(s)* 
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You may find il difficult to condense all your findings into a one or*lwo 
pa^e^ summary; most people will not Yead much ^more than that. Some 
groups iiave wrilleix'a' short summary report for wide distribution and have 
let ^readers know that a longer, more detailed report is available upon 
request. It is always better to have people asking _for^ more information than 
to overwhelm them with too much! - 

'Any i:eport on a survey should include the following: 

An introduction which states why you collected the information and how 
you hope it wiH be usgd^ t ^ 

-\ A brief description of your sample and how you collected and analyzed 
' youn findings^ 

" - A summafy of key frndings. Include the most dramatic and those you 

think people are most interested in hearing. 

/ 

A discussion of your interpretation of^he findings: twhat you think they 
mean, any particular issues that might lii^ve'affected your results. 

- A summaiy with cdnclusions and i?ecommcndations. Here's your chance 
to make suggestions for improvements in the fieid. For example, one 
veforral agency that conducted a survey intimately decided to list in 

^ their job bank only jobs that offerred at least the average wage in the 
^ community. 



Some points are better stated in narrative form. Don4 overlook the use 
of figures or t^les that illustrate important* patterns in your results. 

Don't stop aj, an article! 

Call your local college early childhood education department and ask if 
you can discuss your findings with the^ faculty. Suggest making a 
presentation to classes about these issues. 

- Call a meeting of directors and other chikl care staff to share 
findings. These give people a supportive <?nvironment to discuss their 
shared problems and an opportunity to brainstorm solutions. In Southern 
Califctmia, meetings following a survey led to, such constructive actions 
as developing a group insui^nce plan for child care staff and sc/eral 
. meetings wh^ people shared personnel policies. 
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The survey results can be a great way to galvanize the early childhood 
community around these issues. But, for widespread changes to occur, early 
childhood people must reach out beyond t^eir own community. Special 
reports for parents* policy makers and the general public should be 
prepared. Here are some suggestions; 

- When preparing a report for legislators or advocacy leaders in the field, 
set your findings in context. Compare early childhood work to other 
forms of employment. State your specific recommendations for action 
in terms of issues that are of importance to these people— child care 
cost, funding levels for social sen'ices, comparable wojrth, and workers* 
rights. 

" When informing parents about chUd care staff working conditions, it is 
important to acknowledge their need for affon:lable services. Still, 
there is room to suggest how better working conditions will lead to 
better care for their children, and how parents can support child care 
"^taf f . You might suggest that if parent fees must be raised, that 
centers can develop sliding fee scales based on earnings and parents can 
engage in fundrait^lng activities that will benefit staff directly. 

One avenue for gaining general public support for the plight of child 
care workers is to share your data with community groups interested in 
children and women's issues. Try different women's groups, from NOW 
to the Junior League. The National YWCA has chosen raising child care 
. salaries as one of its priority issues. These groups may have access to 
resources which are not traditionally available to child care programs. 
Raising their awareness may create f>owerful allies in fuiure child care 
struggles at the legislative level. 

Finally, you can approach the general public through ^ the media; 
newspapers* television talk shows etc. Try to locate those papers and 
stations that deal with personal interest*issues ^d .look for writers or 
producers who routinely cover family related labor issues. You may 
have a han:! time catching their interest but be persistent; There are 
reporters out there interested in our [ light-^especiany if they are child 
care consumers. (The CCEP has been interviewed by several: reporters 
who became concemecj about^ this is^e once they* had their own 
children). ^Be sure to let newsi:?&opte know about actions you are 
planning as a result of the survey — they may bfe willing to' cover them. 
(CCEP's new booklet— "Mananaging the Media Maze^—offers suggestions 
for dealing with the media. It will be available in Spring, 1984). 

\ 
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Make your data striking by using terms and comparisions most people can 
relate to. In writing survey reports for any audience, include information 
from the Consumer Price Index. This is particularly helpful if you happen to 
have comparison data* For example, in West Los Angeles, CCEP was able to 
make a rough comparison of salaries between 1980 and 1983, During that 
time the cost of living increased 19% while teachers' wages rose 18% and 
aides' wages rose 14%, Thus what appears as an increase in earnings is really 
decreasing purchasing power. Another potentially useful source of facts is 
the 1980 Census findings. Information such as the poverty level income for 
your community can serve as a startling tool to show people the plight of 
many child care workers. 

In publicizing your findings, you must be prepared for some negative 
consequences. Some people will ''use your figures as a justification for their 
tow wages ("Afterall, my , workers earn oniy slightly less than average,") 
When sharing your findings it is important to make it very clear that you 
are not recommending the going rate as an adequate salary, A 1983 
Massachusetts survey report included this statement; 



"A caution regarding the use of this data* Our findings represent what 
we have been able to gather about the current state of the art in 
Massachusetts child care. Programs may find these a helpful standard 
of comparison with their own personnel policies^ and may well use 
them as a basis for advocating improvements in the conditions of work 
in this very undei^recognixed and undei^rewarded field. The data 
certainly do not represent recommendations of what working conditions 
should be." 

Beyond using disclaimers* people who collect salary data must also decide 
how they will discuss their information with interested people. What will 
you recommend to someone setting up a child care center, or to a program 
wishing to determine a new salary schedule? You might give out an average 
frage for teachers that represents all programs in your area* or you might 
recbm^mend a compensation package which includes a jrange of salaries and 
benefits. The former can be a goal toward which lower paying programs can 
striv^ei the latter accomodates programs with different forms of funding. 
Your group and others can decide on a policy that makes sense for your 
community. * * 




CONCLUSION 



Salary surveys can't solve all the problems facing people who work in child 
, care. They can, however, serve as a tool to inform the public about the 
conditions we face and they can motivate staff to become involved in 
seeking solutions to their common troubles. We hope that you have found 
the information in this pamjAilet a useful guide to a survey project. We also 
hope that you will seek assistance in your local community if you decide to 
pursue this time consuming and important undertaking. CCEP staff is 
available to answer any additional questions you have about surveys. Write 
or call us: P.O. BOX 5603, Berkeley, California 94705, or call 415-653-9889. 

Over the next couple of years, CCEF will be joining with advocates 
around the country to pressure government agencies to begin collecting more 
information about child care work. If you have had success in this area, 
please let us know. We will keep you posted in the our newsletter, the 
CCEP NEWS . And please, don't forget to think of the CCEP NEWS if you do 
a survey — we will share your findings with others aroor i the country. 

APPENDICES 

Included are a sample survey for individual child care workers, a brief 
survey sent to centers throughout Minnesota, and a list of potential survey 
questions . 

The sample survey is one which the CCEP has used several times. It is 
typed on an IBM selectric and then reduced to fit onto one page (both sides) 
so that it can be folded, stamped and stapled for easy return mailing. You 
may want to use some of the questions just as we have them. Others (such 
as those about credentials and program type) will need amending to reflect 
your local situation. ^ 

The tabulation numbers are done for an 80 column IBM card with 10 
entries per column. Any one familiar with computers can help you with the 
best method of coding your survey. 

If you want to adapt the individual survey for center directors, simply 
revise certain questions: For example, instead of asking which of the 
following benefits does your center provide, you might a^ which benefits do 
you provide for teachers (or aides)? You can also include a series of 
questions about staff characteristics: How many teachers (aides) are on your 
payroll? How many left your program in the last year? Were any 
departures due to layoffs caused by low enrollment? What level of education 




Potential Survey Questions 



APPENDIX A 



For Center Surveys; 

■ --ages and number of children served 
-stability of enrollment 
-number of employees 

size of budget; percentage allocated to wagest training, subst etc. 
-educational and experience requirements for hiring 
-number of vfoxk hours needed to receive benefits 
-turnover of employees 

For Individual Surveys; 

-sources^ of job satisfaction and dissatisfaction 

-sources cf stress on the job 

-problems in the workplace 

-job responsibilities 

-busiest times of the work day 

-years "ivorking in the field; years in current job; number of jobs 
held in early childhood; expectations for remaining on the job? 
in the field 

-educational and experience level 

-family status: sole stpport* number of dependents* children in 

child care 
-moonlighting; holding^other jobs 
-avenues for input into decisions at the center 
-vehicles for feedback and evaluation 
-accessibility of administration and board 
-evaluation of wcilt load 
-quality of cart; able to" offer 
"health problems on the job 

For Individual or Center S urveys? 

-availability of breaks and subs for sick staff 

-salaries for non-teaching staff* pay rate for subs 

-ratio oi adults to children 

-use of volunteers 

-job mobility within the center 

-policy for raises (when; calendar* fiscal year or anniversary of 
hireJwhy; merit or cost of living) 
-availability of contract* personnel poHcies 
-non'claissroom responsibilities; partint conferences* meetings* 
planning time— Tpaid or unpaid 
^ -special benefits for parent employees 
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M . APPENDIX B 

CH Iiq CA (tE WOpKER SALAJ^Y AHO WRKlHS CONDITIONS /£Y 

* Instructions : This survety Is Intended for employees In children's programs* However^ 

If you hold a different type of job, are unemployed or ire a student, we would still 
Hke to hear your thoughts about child care working conditions* Use the blank section 
on the back for additional co^inents* 

For each <tu«stion, circle the one answer that best describes your situatia^ ^inless 
more than one answer is requestiST Disregard 1*0* # and the nuirtbers in the far "fight 
haOd margin* These are for confutation purposes only* 



T^Janks for your time and effort* 

CHiiv CARE BXPiovEE nojm 



Job Description 

Which title bes: describes your job? COicie ont. 
***aide— 0 

***Msistant teacher 1 

. . .teacher—-™--™-" — Z 

^•*head or lead teacher— —"""-*"™™"-*"3 

***assistant director— 4 

. **d1rector— • 5 

. p .owner— —————— ———— 6 

***student/volunteer?— — — — — — -7 . 

**. substitute- — 8 

..*other, please specif y 10 



Education 

Which is the highest level you've coaipleted? CiAtU 

one* # 1 

TTless than high school degree — 0 

p*htgh school degree— ————— ———♦•I 

*.l-6 college seniester units In ece-r— — — 2 
**7-12 college semester units In ece— — — 3 
**13+ college semester units in ece— ———4 

**2 years of college ami/or AA degree in ece— 5 
**3 years of college In ece related field— ——6 
**4 years of college and/or BA/BS degree in ece-7 
**$rme graduate work 1n ece or equivalent— 8 
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**Kaster's Degree in ece or equivatent— 10 

**Post Master's Degree— —r-* — — 11 

**Other, please specify 12 



7* Benefits 

Which does your employer provide? CtAc£e ^ tftat 

*. health coverage, fully paid by employer — 1/24 

*, health coverage, partially paid by employer — 

*.dental coverage, fully paid by employer -^^VtB 

*.dental coverage, partially paid by employer— ^1/^? 

*.paid sick days, less than 1 per month- I/25 

**paid sick days, 1 per month— 

**PLid holidays, 3 or less per year— — — — — 1/3^ 

**paid holidays^ 4 to 9— — — — i/jj 

*ppa1d holictays, 10+ ^ .1/32 

*.paid vacation, 1 week per year— 1/ 33 
*.paid vacation, Z weeks per year— — — — 1/3^ 
**pa1d vacation, 2+ weeks per year— — — — 1/35 
p. paid personal days— —————1/35 

*. retirement/ pension plan— — 1/37 

* * Hf e Insurance— ————— 1/ 35 

p. paid maternity/paternity leave— ———1/3^ 

**worker's compensation insurance**— ——*-l/^(? 

**uneflJployinent insurance*-™——* — -i/^j 

.,*other, please specify INt 
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3, Pennlts/Credentlals 

Which do you hold? CincZ^ all that appttf. 

...California Children's Center Permit (anerSency 

or partial fulfillment) — — * — * — l/jo 

...California Children's Center Permit (Clear) — l/ti 

• ..Child Development Asscrclate (C0A) 1/12 

...California Standard EC£ Credential l/zz 

...California Standard Elementary Credential— 1/34 
...California Standard Secondary Credential— —l/j5 

...California C«itmjn'*ty College Credential— 1/3.; 

.* .Credential/Certificate from other than California 

(e9* Montessorri (please specify) 

Ul? 

Job Tenure 

How long have you worked In your present job? CiftcZt 



Ort€. — 

TTTless than one year^——— — — 0 

...1 to-3 years———————— — - 1 

...over 3-to 5 years * Z 

...over 5-to 10 ye^rs— — ,-_3 

...over 10 years* Please specify ^4 
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5. Professional Tenure 

How long have you worked in the fi^ld of early child- 



hood education? < UncU one . 

...less than one year * 0 

...1 to-3 years * I 

...over 3-to 5 years — — 

...over 5-to 10 years———— 3 

...over ten years* please specify ^ 

/19 



6. Earnings 

A) What are you paid per hour? * Cc/ic^e onz. 

txan^lat^ ^ to ca\ fujvJily m^z by dividing 
ycwi gno66 Wining^ iox eadi pay period by 
thz rUmb^ oj hcivi^ mnkzd duJiing tkout -tune. 

...under $3.35 (minimum >«age) - 

...$3.35-$3.gg 

...$4.00-$*t49 — 

.t.$4.50-$4.9g 

...i5.00-i5.49 

.,.$5.50-$5.g9 

*..$5.00-$5.49 

...$6.50-$6.99 

^ .,,$7.00-$7.99 

ji^..*ie*00-$8.99 

Ll\lv> .,,$g,00 or more* please specify 




Working Conditions 

Which does your employer provide? CCiidt^ all that 

. . .paid breaks—^ — — — -1/ 4^ 

...paid lunch-*- ^ *— -^1/44 

. . .staff lounge- — — — , -1/ 4^ 

...written job description — 1/4$ 

...written personnel policies 1/4? 

...formal grievance procedure— — — — — ^1/48 

. * .wri tten contract—-* ^— — ,,1/ 4g 

...yearly cost of living Increase 1/5^? 

...periodic merit increase—— * 1/ $2 

...reduced,child care fee for parent employees— 1/ 52 

...periodic Inservlce training ——1/53 

., .allowance for education (workshops* classes, etCt) 

1/$4 

.t.pald preparation or planning tltne— 1/55 

.t. payment for attendance at staff meetlngs--^-^—- ^I/f^ 
...compensation (financial or ^'Iroe off)'for over- 
time work * > 1/ 5? 

tt.other^ please specify 1/ $b 
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Program Characteristics 

A. Vlhlch label best describes your program. Ccac£e 

private proprietary \owner operated* franchise^ 

or for profit corporation)-*-* *,*-o 

private non profit (church* templet YMCA* YHCA 
or other commtinlty sponsored except hospital)— 1 
employer supported (hospital or other Industry 

programs) Z 

public school (Children's Centers) 3 

other public (OCD funded* State Preschool* Head 

Start) >- 4 

family day care—* * -.——5 

other* please specify ^5 

\^ 

8. When does your program operate? 

Vk p Ccoc^e arte. 

.t.year rouno— * * *— 0 

...school year only ^ 1 

.,. Sumner only* * — * Z 

...other, please specify 3 

mm ZiACljz aU that appltf. 

TTTTull day — ~ 1/^: 

...half day 1/^2 

...before and after school***—* 1/^3 

..other* please specify 1/5^ 
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C. Who does your program serve? C^c£c oil ^OtaZ apply. 

...infants — ~ 1/^5 

toddlers 1/^^ 

...preschoolers-— 

...school age l/e$ 

...other, please specify 1/^^ 



10. Miscellaneous ^ 

A. How many unpaid hours do you work in an average 
week? CiAciz otiz * 

..Jess Uian 0 

...2 to 5 1 

...over S to 10 Z 

...over 10, please specify ^3 

ho 

8. Are your represented by a collective bargaining 
unit? Cinctz cnz * 

. . .yes 0 

. . .no------ — — _* — 1 

...don't know Z 

...other, please specifjt ^3 

- m 

C. Are you? Cftccfe all that apt^* 

...maleQ femaleC /^f 

...roendjer of minority groupp - — - /^^ 

...under 30 Q30-50aover SOD /^^ 

♦ ..AEyc membeirn — - 

...Sole wage earner in your household — 



0. How many hours do you work each week at your job? 
CiAzlz onz* t. 

...less"nian 10 * 0 

...l(hto IS — 1 

♦ .♦over tS-to 20 * * Z 

...over iOsto 25 * — — 3 

...over 25- to 30 -4 

♦ ..over 30_to 35 * 5 

.♦.over 35^to 40 6 

.♦.other, please specify 7 

h? 
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Are all your working hours with children? 

-.yes 0 

...no. please specify I 

..♦other, please specif y ' Z 
/ ?d 

Does your child care salary contribute toward: 
CUtclz one. 

♦ ♦.less"nian 1/4 of your household income/year—O 
...about 1/2 of your household fnco(ne/year— — — 1 

...about 3/4 of your housenold income/year* Z 

...almost all of your household incon^/year 3 

♦ ♦♦other, please specify ^4 



/ 
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G. Oo you hold another Job? CUtctz on^* 

♦ ..yes— ** TTZ 0 

...no — 1 

...other^ Z/$0 



Consents: 
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SAMPLE OF SURVEY FORM -(size reduced) 



April, 1983 



DAY CARE CENTER SP^CUl Burv«v 



D«pir|m*nt 



Stihr ol 



In addition to tht routtiw sorvejr of yogr poPi*l*t Ion it»r C»tt Ctnttr Stport), ttit 

''t**«nt of Pubtlc Vtlfirt vinti t<^ githtr «vntrih|p and iiUry diU fron iJcttucd 
ctitrtrt in HlniKiorii Thli InforiNitlon wjj | jnjpt t^e Jdtntlflcd vtrh rht itiiK of y^ur 
ctitrsr. ^ ippftciitt your cooptr^t loh- 

A. OWEgSHlF fctieck ont) Ttiii ctitrtr i> ovned and optrirtd by 

I. Q KotHProflt coPoritlon 

2* Q Public (^ovtrTinenrkl ) kgtncy 

1. Q Proprittary org«nlrit Jonr Check ont at right; 5* Q IitdlvldMol 

^. O FartTt«rihip 

3^ O Corporation 



SAlAttlES FMD TO CHILD cm STAIT 



Many PtrftOns ^ik iboMt liJirtti Rild 50 ctiJId c«rt AtnJf. YoMt rtiponse vllt 
trublt MS to conputt ivtr^gt ftalirJtr In ticti area of tht irirt* 

Ve'rt liking for hovtjy ialirl«i only* ii ■ reliable standird for comj^arlion. 
Fl»it rtduct your innuiK monthly* or vttkly icilt ro tiOMrly amountK. 

For »cti Ifittd )ob tKlt« IndicAtt int nunbtr of sriff cMrrtntly tmploytd and 
tht hourly iitiry how btrng pild tQ_nch ont. (Do not Ittt nines*} 



plt^it rtrMrn thil form with yOMr Day Cir« Ctnter FtPort^ 
^or mill It itpirittly. TKinh yoM very nuch* 
TtUphOht iht2} 296-2786 

. For yOMT lnfor»*rion, vt hivt tncloitd ttit rtiMltJ 
frofti Ijiit ytir^i iptclil mrvty of tittntttt* 



Job TltU 


&lrtcror 


Tc^chtr 


Aislitint 
Ttichtr 


Child Cart 
Aiilitint (Aldt) 


ttumbtr of 
Sraff 










Hour ly 


f 


f 


f 


f 


Silirles 




f 


f 


f 






f 


f 


f 






f 


f 


f 






f 


t 


f 






f 


t 


f 






f 


* 


t 






t 


f 


f 
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^ Drr»ti(MAiotP^biieVl^ir*tr 
SocM SfrvlC* fftittf 

Si Pivl MifTttrwt« SSIS^ 
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mKLY EQUIVALENT OF HOURLY 
SALARIES* 

*lhe yearly equivalent ^qua^ls the 
hourly wag« x 40 hours/ week x 52 
week$/year* Ihere at« other waya to 
compute yearly eammgs* IhU la just to 
Slve a rou^ Idea of bow wa^es 
translate* Remember that few child care 
workers are paid for a forty hour week SZ 
weeks a yeAr**4*atthoaejh Qiany of them 
work that much. 



HOURLY/YEARLY 

$3,50-$7ZB0 
$4,00=$83ZO 
$5.00=$10,400 



HOURLY/YEARLY 

$7,00=^14*560 
$S*00?$16,640 
$9.00=$i 8^720 
$tO.OOt=$ZO.SOO 
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STEPS TO DOING A SURVEY 

1) Decide on the information you want to get. 
' 2) Select the group about which you want information* 

3) Develop a questionnaire* 

4) Pre"test the questionnaire on people similar to the ones you 
will survey, 

5) Revise the questionnaire based on feedback you receive, 

6) Send out the questionnaire. 

7) Follow-up to get surveys back. 

8) Tabulate results, 

9) Analyze results. 

10) Write and publicize results. 

11) Plan meetings in the community about your findings. 

12) Take a rest! 

Be sure to ask for help along the way!!! 
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